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Mr. GRAHAM MOFFAT as Tammas Biggar } 
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“ Bunty Pulls the Strings ” 


The Story of the Play, by the Author 


T the foot of the Lintie Glen, just where it joins 
the Blane Valley on the West of Scotland, lies the 
cosy wee toon of Lintiehaugh. Its kirk stands 
apart, and the next most important building in the place 
is the house which in 1860 was occupied by 


Biggar, 


Tammas 
provision merchant, 
elder and magistrate. He has 
been a widower for two years, 
but his daughter Bunty fills her 
mother’s place to perfection; 
indeed, ‘* her spring cleanings are 
a marvel of organisation, and her 
domestic economy is superb.’”’ 
Bunty is indeed a manager, but 
her energies have been confined 
to the humdrum domestic sphere 
till this eventful Sabbath, which 
proves, as her brother Rab _ put 
it, ‘the liveliest Sunday they'd 
had for vears.’’ 

Bunty and Rab have sat that 
morning, as usual, reading ser- 
mons and learning 
according to 


catechism 
parental orders. 
The window-blinds are down, for 
it is considered a sin to let in the 
air and sunshine on the Lord’s 
Day. Rab tempts Bunty to 
look out and see the wee yella- 
vites trying their wings, and so 
Susie Simpson catches them 
breaking the Sabbath, and 
promptly informs Tammas. 

the house, having arrived the 





Susie is a guest in 
previous day. 

Rab, a lad of seventeen, has long been yearning to get 
away from Lintiehaugh to see life in Glasgow, and now 
he makes bo'd to tell his father that he refuses to be held 
in any longer. Tammas sends Susie and Buntv from 
the room, but he does not intend to thrash his son, 
only to tell him the truth. Rab’s brother, Jamie, had 
been an obedient lad at home, but in the city he had been 
led away and had taken 4,150 belonging to his employers, 
so that Tammas had been obliged to pay up to keep his 
elder son from prison. No other bov 
allowed to go the same bad road. 


of his would be 
Rab is sorry, and 
agrees to learn his shorter catechism, even although he 
cannot understand its long explanation of ‘‘ what. is 
effectual calling.’’ 

Susie Simpson, an old maid who, according to her 
nephew, Weelum Sprunt, had been ‘ trying for a man all 
her dayvs”’ and had ‘‘ never despaired,’? has come to 
Lintichaugh with a view to matrimony. She discovers that 
a certain Mr. Hislop had paid up the amount of a bond 
on his house to Tammas Biggar. As Tammas had never 
“Jet on,” she suspects the elder and magistrate of appro- 
priating her money. She puts it very cleverly to Tammas 
that when Bunty marries he will require a housekeeper ; 
that an ordinary housekeeper would want a wage, 
whereas a wife would come cheaper. She herself wants 
a place as housekeeper (without a wage) unless she can 
get back the money invested in the bond. Taimmas post- 
pones the inevitable on the plea that it is not the thing to 
discuss business matters on the Sabbath, but he after- 
wards confesses to Weelum Sprunt that his Aunt Susie 
has hooked him. So for some time Tammas wriggles 
with the hook up his gills. He is preparing, however, to 
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submit to his fate when Eelen Dunlop and her dainty niece 
Teenie arrive on the scene just as Tammas is threatening 
to thrash his son Rab for whistling on the Sabbath. 

Kelen disturbs the elder’s ‘‘ Sabbath calm’ with a 
vengeance, for this pleasant-looking elderly lady is the 
individual whom he deserted on the very wedding-day 
thirty vears before. 

Tammas was never a bad man, and when he left his 
bride-elect to weep, with her brides- 
maids and the best man_ shedding 
tears of sympathy, and a_ breakfast 
that cost a pound note spread on the 
table, it was because he had no money 
and had waited to the last hoping for 
a miracle. Tammas_ has. therefore 
still a wee touch of sentiment for his 
old love, and, forgetting that the win- 
dow is open and that a jealous woman 
may be listening, he confesses to 
Kelen that in order to pay up his ne’er- 
do-well son’s disgraceful debt he had 
to use “‘siller that didna belong to 
him.’’ But Susie overhears the con- 
fession and will follow him to the 
kirk to shame him before the congre- 
gation. 

Weelum Sprunt is a ‘“‘big soft 
lump ’’ of a man, the very antithesis 
of Bunty, to whom he is engaged. 
He is a nephew of Susie Simpson, and 
believes he is in her wil! His sober 
and sedate habits have raised him to 
be a Sunday School teacher at nine- 
teen, and a superintendent at twenty-one, and now at 
twenty-nine he is an elder. 
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The Story of the Play—(continued) 


At the Lintiehaugh kirk, owing to the narrowness of 
the porch and the gallery stair being outside, not to 
mention the size of the women’s crinolines, the collection 
has to be taken in the open air. It was only to be 
expected that Weelum should be nervous and fidgety on 
his first day at the plate, but he had managed ‘‘ no sae 
bad,’’ except for such trifling mistakes as asking Miss 
Keeler, who “‘ hasna a relation,’’ if they were “ all keeping 
well.’’ Before the eventful day is over, however, Weelum 
has begun to think himself ‘‘ a kind of Jonah.’’ Everything 
seems to go wrong. The minister 
doesn’t turn up, and there may be 
no service. But Bunty arrives 
and takes ‘‘steerin’ hand.’’ 
Learning the state of affairs, she 
» sends Weelum off to see ‘‘ what’s 
keeping the minister,’’ and so 
finds herself ‘‘ that abomination, a 
woman at the plate.’’ The sly 
lassie cannot resist the temptation 
of trying ‘‘ how it feels to be an 
elder,’”” and goes through the 
pantomime of receiving imaginary 
kirk-goers, much to the horror of 
a real attender in the person 
of Maggie Mercer, the greatest 
gossip in the three parishes. 
Bunty can do more than watch a 
few coppers as well as any man, 
for the same brains that can orga- 


a kirk or a market equally well. 

The minister, it appears, has a 
‘*beelious attack,’? but Bunty 
sends for the assistant at Ileath- 
end. She removes the collection 
to the vestry. She utterly defeats 
Susie Simpson when that jealous 
old maid tries to shame Tammas before the congregation. 
As Jeems Gibb, the minister’s man, says of her, ‘‘ She 
should have been a lawyer,’’ but there are ‘‘ few things 
she couldn’t be if men would let her.”’ 

Unfortunately, Bunty can only save her father by 
sacrificing herself and her lover. She tells the angry 
Susie that the money from the bond is in the house, and 
will be handed over the next day. Bunty and Weelum’s 
wedding will have to be postponed, for the money to be 
paid to Susie is their ‘‘ wee nest egg.’’ To crown her 
sorrows, Rab has run off to Glasgow, and so there are 
several sad hearts as the congregation come out of the 
kirk, and the rain cloud creeps along the Blane hills. 

Tammas has gone after Rab with the dog-cart, 
and brought the lad home, wet and hungry. Bunty can- 
not get the ‘‘men folk’’ out of their beds the next 
morning. It is her washing day, and she is always “‘ as 
cross as two sticks when she’s washing.’’ Weelum, now 
returned to his joinering, is as cross as she is; he 
wants to be reconciled, however; Bunty is in no hurry, 
for an angry woman turns out a clean washing. 

Rab comes down to his porridge very late, and 
Tammas demands that at night after tea he shall come 
up the stair and take his thrashing for whistling on the 
Sabbath. Rab is rebellious. 

‘* Take yer key and open yer shop yersel’.’’ 

Bunty backs up her brother. She, too, throws down 
her keys, and threatens to leave the house. Tammas is 





confident that she cannot leave, but his daughter is too 
clever for him. She promptly calls on Weelum, who is 
putting up a shelf in her back kitchen. If her faither 
thrashes Rab, Weelum may arrange for their immediate 
marriage, even if it means that they must live in furnished 
lodgings for a while. Tammas gives in and agrees to let 


Rab off. 
Photos] 


Bunty should be at her washing, but there are other 


strings to be pulled this Monday morning. She cross- 
examines the unsuspecting Eelen Dunlop, and is able to 


nise a spring cleaning can manage 4% 





‘ 


report that she is an ‘‘ early riser, good washer, experi- 
enced plain cook, ec. nomical. She’ll do fine.’’ 

So Tammas proposes on the recommendation of his 
‘* far-seeing lassie that chooses her own steppie.”’ 

Bunty’s masterstroke is 
when she unravels the re- 
lationship of Weelum to his 
faither’s brother’s wife’s 
sister, and so discovers that 










her young man is entitled to ‘ \ 
most of his Aunt Susie’s \ ) J 
siller ; = r 


Thus the tables are turned 
upon Miss Simpson, who 
gives up the money just 
received from 
Tammas, but tells 
Weelum in a parting 
shot that he will be 
the most henpecked 
man in Scotland. 

Weelum, however, 
won’t mind that, if 
only Bunty will do 
the henpecking — 
he’ll just glory in his 
shame ! 
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Weelum — Imbibes Courage before oone to Kirk 
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Susie Simpson (taking away the whisky): ‘‘Na, na! Ye're no needin’ Datch courage 
Weelmm (Mr. Watson Hume): ‘' It wad ha’ helped, but never mind.’ 
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Susie 
Drinks 
Weelum’s 


Whisky 
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Susie: ‘‘It'll no keep till 
the morn!”’ 
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Tammas: ‘* Tell me, Eelen, what can I dae to show my regret fcr the wrang I did ye?’ 
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Weelum Sprunt’s First Sabbath as an Elder 
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m (making himself affable) Weel, how's the: wife 


Shepherd: * The wife's a’ right, but the coo s bad 
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Weelum’s First Day at the Plate 
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Weelum Takes the Collection 
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Having sent Weelum to find the Minister, Bunty takes charge 
of the Plate 
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Bunty: ‘* What wad faither say to this ?’ 
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Maggie Mercer is 
shocked 


Magitie (Miss JEAN CADELL): ‘‘ A wumman at the 
plate! It’s enough to bring a judgment on us."’ 
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Rab assists Teenie over the Kirk wall 


Teenie (Miss EvA MCRoserts) : ‘' I can manage fire masel’.’’ 
Rab: *‘ Utz, Teenie, let me help ye! The stanes are no’ very safe."’ 
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Rab tells Teenie that he 
; means to run away to 
Glasgow to make his for- 
tune, and takes the penny 
that his father gave her for 
the collection 











Rab: ‘I've nearly half-a-croon. A’ the merchant princes begin wi’ 
half-a-croon !’’ 
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Weelum (when Bunty kisses him): ‘‘ Oh! I say, Bunty 


Bunty: ‘‘ Eh, Weelum, ye’re awfu’ tousled.’’ 


fe at 


Bunty; *‘ I couldna help it." 
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Bunty Prevents her Father’s Arrest at the Kirk 
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Maggie : ‘* Wha's that talkin’ to the polisman ? ’ 


Susie: ‘* Ye’ll please remove Tammas Biggar to the lock-up! "’ 





Photos) ; = [Datly Mirror Studtos 
Bunty: ‘‘ Then alloo me to inform ye that the full sum—a hunner and twenty pounds—is in the hoose, 
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Weelum Sprunt is Puzzled, 
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I'm done wi’ the concern."’ 





‘* Then tak’ yer key and open yer shop yersel’ ! 
My mither was my father's cousin's wife's 
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The Happy Ending 
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MR. Knowing the man and his ideals, knowing 
aes the grand natural quality of his writing, 1 


utterly fail to realise why Glasgow in 1908 
did not enthusiastically support Mr. Graham Moffat when 
he endeavoured to found a company of Scottish players to 
produce Scottish plays. Here was a man who possessed 
a master sense of the theatre, besides being a ready writer, 
a capital organiser, and a clever character actor; willing, 
also, to do all the spade work on what was practically 
virgin soil—viz., the stage representation of Scottish life 
and character—yet they passed him by. So to Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who gave Mr. Graham Moffat his chance, the 
playgoing public owe a deep debt of gratitude, and what 
is Glasgow’s loss is the world’s gain. 

How true is the old saying, ‘‘ A prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country.”’ 

Mr. Graham Moffat’s father was a teacher and held 
evening Classes, which were extremely popular. At these 
all his pupils took turns in reciting, after which they 
received a candid criticism on their performance. 
Strangely enough, he thought little of Graham’s ability, 
and usually allowed him to sit down in dead silence. 

As Mr. Moffat remarked in mentioning this fact, 
‘Poor man, he died, when I was only fifteen, holding a 
firm belief I would never make an elocutionist. I must 
have been about twenty years of age,’’ he continued, 
‘‘when, with my sister, Miss Kate Moffat, | commenced 
giving recitals in dead earnest. We were wonderfully 
successful, and soon became quite a feature at all the 
principal concerts in Scotland. 

“* Latterly, however, I came to the conclusion that 
concert-platform work as a livelihood wp North had seen 
its best days, for skating-rinks, cinsmatograph shows, 
etc., were playing havoc with what used to be a feature 
of social life in the provinces. 

““So I determined to strike out in a fresh line, and 
early in 1908 took the Athenzum Hall, Glasgow, and 
presented a couple of one-act plays in ‘ braid Scots.’ My 
idea was to institute a society in Scotland for the exploi- 
tation of national drama, similar to the Irish one which is 
doing such fine work at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 

““Alas! my ambition in this direction had to remain 
unsatisfied, but I am proud to have had the honour of 
introducing Scottish plays by Scottish players to the 
London public. 

*“What made me start play-writing? Well, I found it 
often extremely difficult to secure sketches for my enter- 
tainment, so commenced writing them myself. From that 
the idea gradually grew, for I saw no reason why work 
done for the platform and appreciated on the platform 
should not prove even stronger if adapted for stage pur- 
poses. I find it infinitely easier to construct a piece for 
five or six characters, backed up with all the hundred 
and one theatrical artifices in the shape of scenery, fur- 
nishing, lighting, etc., than a concert dialogue whose 
stage setting consists of a table and a glass of water. 
But the old life had its compensations, and knocking 
about in Scotland from village to village brought me in 
touch with many quaint characters who afterwards came 
to life in my sketches. 

“* Personally, I am highly gratified with the more than 
cordial reception given to my band of Scottish players by 
the London critics and theatregoers and take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them through your esteemed 
columns. ’”’ 


There is no more entertaining character 


+ than Rab in ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings,”’ 
and it is admirably portrayed by Mr. 
Tawde. Born in Glasgow, he has been nearly seven 


years on the stage, touring all over the country in 
Shakespeare, musical comedy, and lurid melodrama. For 


153 


the last year and a half he has been with the Glasgow 
Repertory Theatre, which at first did not wish to engage 
him. ‘‘ After considerable difficulty,’’ he said, ‘‘1 got 
an appointment as assistant stage manager, eventually 
acting several small parts. ] think this particular reper- 
tory theatre appeared to desire no natives. Yes, I believe 
in repertory theatres for young actors, because of the 
fine producers engaged. I learnt a lot from them. | 
played Edmund Gwenn’s part in ‘ The Girl who Couldn’t 
Lie’ when it was first performed, also Fenwick in 
* Chains.’ ”’ 


MR. A braw braw lad is Weelum on the stage, 
WATSON and he is just the same off, for Mr. Watson 
aia Hume, brother of Mr. Graham Moffat, is a 
fine specimen of the hardy Northerner. He took to the 
theatre like a duck’'to water, for he informed me he ran 
away when only a youngster of nine and joined a touring 
company. He has gone through the mill, played all sorts 
of parts, filled all sorts of appointments, from stage 
carpenter to manager, and modestly confesses that there 
are heaps more like him to be found in the provinces. 
‘“ Yes, I’ve been associated with many men in the old 
days who have made big names for themselves. Why 
Neil Kenyon and I acted together in Mr. Wyndham’s 
celebrated revival of ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ No, I’ve 
nothing to complain about the stage as a profession, for 
personally I dinna ken what it is to be out of a crib. 


MISS ‘* Facts are chiels that winna ding ”’ is an 
KATE saying of Robbie Burns which is as true 
MOFFAT old saying of Ro y 


to-day as when it was penned, and what I 
am going to state now is a fact. No greater success on 
the London stage has ever been achieved by a young 
unknown actress than that achieved by Miss Kate Moffat 
as Bunty. Full of ripe knowledge and artistic touches, 
she made the Scotch lassie a finished impersonation which 
will long live in the memory of playgoers. ‘“‘I started 
acting,’’ she said, ‘‘ when only eleven, as the heroine in 
a melodrama. I had to play a, young girl in the first 
act, so managed that all right; but years elapsed, and in 
the last scene I had grown up. I am told I scraped 
through, but my feelings as 1 walked about with my 
hair on the top of my head were simply awful. Yes, I 
love theatrical audiences, and find it really child’s play 
to act in a theatre after the customary bare platform 
arrangements. You may be surprised to know that most 
of the parts I have appeared in up till now have been 
English.”’ 





MRS. I have always held that while dramatic 
GRAHAM — gchools are useful enough in their way, 
MarrRS they cannot manufacture real actors or 
actresses. A striking instance of natural genius is to 
be found in Mrs. Graham Moffat, whose performance 
as Eelen is full of charm. ‘‘It is quite true,’’ she 
replied in answer to my question, ‘‘ until three years ago 
I had never taken any part in my husband’s productions. 
Then he suggested I should make up the cast for ‘ Till 
the Bells Ring’ by playing Janet Struthers, and this 
was my first appearance. No, my favourite character 
is Leezie Inglis in ‘A Scrape o’ the Pen.’ The stage 
has made no difference to my domestic life, and my 
home will always take first place.’’ 
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-TOCHE terrific heat of July made a marked impression 


upon the theatres. Plays that might have struggled 
along under ordinary circumstances collapsed altogether, 
and even the best shows felt a draught in the box office 
because there was none in the auditorium. We naturally 
look for sleet and cold weather during an English sum- 
mer, and the hot time experienced by many managers has 
only been cooled by an icy chill down their spines when 
they looked at the receipts. 

Hk finest production of 

the month was ‘“ Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,’’ at the Hay- 
market, the play included as a 


Souvenir in this issue. Gra- 
ham Moffat has been compared 
to Barrie as a_ playwright. 


While not quite admitting this, 
1 consider that he is an excel- 
lent second. Perhaps when we 
have had a few more comedies 
from his pen we may give him 
first place, but on one work 
alone a playwright cannot be 
judged. ‘Bunty Pulls the 
Strings ’’ is delightful. It is 
full of a quaint humour, it is 
not over-weighted with plot, 
and the strings Bunty pulls are 
very human ones. Not being 
alive in 1860, I cannot say 
from experience whether the 
play is true to the life of that 
period, but I am _ willing to 
accept the assurances of many 
critics—some younger than my- 
self—who say it is. You must 
read the story and see the play. 
You will enjoy both, 


. HE Green Elephant ”’ Photo) 
made its appearance at 
the Comedy on 3rd_ July. It 
Was quite warm then, and there was no excuse for the 
production, To endeavour to follow it would have 


brought anyone out in a warm glow even in the depths 
of winter, but at go in the shade—phew! ‘ The Green 


Klephant ’? was still tender and green when it died a 
few days later. 


HEN on the 6th we had Keble Howard’s ‘‘ The 

Girl Who Couldn’t Lie,’’ at the Criterion. It was 
pretty evident that the public did not want to see such a 
freak as a girl who couldn't lie. We know they all do it 
some of them very prettily; and many of the girls who 
went to see it were prompted by feminine curiosity. 
Even the charming personality and the clever acting of 
Miss Muriel Pope failed to make the non-lying Pauline 
convincing. Not being able to lie must be a_ terrible 
drawback to a girl. We were intensely sorry for her, 


but it was not a pity that was akin to love. Pauline was 





Mr. Temple Thurston 





really a most objectionable creature, and they wouldn’t 
stand her long at the Criterion. 


“CNALLY BISHOP,’’ at the Prince of Wales’s, was 

produced on the 25th July. Temple Thurston’s 
novel has lost a good deal of its power in the process of 
adaptation. The first act went with a snap, and we 
thought we were in for an excellent evening’s entertain- 
ment. The remaining acts, however, were disappointing, 
not perhaps so much the fault of the play as the acting. 
Mr. Dennis Eadie did not give 
the performance we looked for, 
neither did Miss Elaine Ines- 
cort. For all that, however, 
there’s a good deal of excellent 
stuff in ‘Sally Bishop.’ 
Whether society will care to 
witness scenes in the life of a 
barrister who lives with a pretty 
girl, setting aside the marriage 
laws, I do not presume to sav 
But still, as they say in the 
advertisements, ‘‘ There’s a 
reason !”’ 


” HE Royal Divorce ”’ was 

revived at the Lyceum on 
the 26th July. Good old 
Napoleon! He’s made a lot of 
money on the stage for one 
person and another, and it looks 
as though he means to let the 
good work go on. The variety 
theatres have had most of the 
plums. Russian dancers have 
claimed most of the. London 
variety stages. The Scala 
Theatre has had a number of 
visitors. The Press were in- 
vited to see the show, but many 
of us got there to find that our 
seats had been sold over our 
heads. Never mind, there are 
excellent films to be seen at any of the Halls! 


[Vandamme 


ELISSIER’S Potted Plays at the Apollo include 

‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ ‘*‘ The Witness for the Defence,’’ 
and ‘** The Chocolate Soldier.’’ From the reception this 
clever company gets at each performance, it is evident 
that the public has not grown tired of potted stuff. The 
plays now being burlesqued lend themselves to the pur- 
pose admirably. I wonder whether the authors—includ- 
ing Shakespeare—put as much humour into their work as 
Pélissier puts into it. He seems to get the right note 
every time. Was there ever such a Cardinal Wolsey? 
Was there ever such a Buckingham? I think not; | 
hope not. The present company of ‘* The Follies ’’ is 
composed of Morris Harvey, Dan Everard, Douglas Mac- 
laren, Lewis Sydney, Gwennie Mars, Muriel George, 
Dollis Brooke, Ethel Allandale, and, of course, H. S. 
Pélissier. ‘‘ The Voice Trial ’’ is still going strong. 
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Plays and Playgoers in Paris 


By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 
‘““PLAYGOER” Offices, 56 Rue de l'Université, Paris 


O less than thirty-seven theatres and music-halls 

have ‘‘shut up shop’’ during the past three 

weeks. But to make up for lost opportunities 
playgoers have literally thronged the open-air theatres 
and Cafés-Concerts, and quite right, too, for there are 
some very good ‘‘ shows ’’ going on. 

The Alcazar d'Eté is giving a review, ‘‘ Ah! les beaux 
Nichan,”’ by P. L. Flers, with catchy music by M. Mallet. 
The singing, dancing, acting and mounting are remark- 
ably good. It is next to impossible to give the story of a 
revue, especially a Parisian revue, which is full of skits 
on persons and events of the day, hit off with wit and 
blague of the Boulevards. Dranem, as _ the Chef de 
Saint-Martin and Roxane, is so excruciatingly funny that 
the other artistes ‘‘ can’t go on’”’ for laughing. What 
poor Dan Leno was in his best days, so is Dranem for 
Parisians. Chevalier, a young, clever comedian, is worth 
seeing. The English artistes have scored a great suc- 
cess. Parisians, no mean judges of dancing, go into 
fits of delight over Nelly Turner and Mary Howe and 
the troop of English girl dancers. Meg Villars, who, 
by the way, is a clever writer, is tout a fait charmante. 
She dances and acts with such delicious ‘* go ’’ that it is 
a pity she does not take to real comedy, for she has the 
Marie Tempest and Marie Wilton style that would ensure 
her a hearty welcome and success on the English stage. 
Although bearing a somewhat well-known French name 
and speaking French like a native, she is, if I am not 
mistaken, a real Cockney. And what can be better? 
Every playgoer in Paris knows Meg, and the more they 
know her the more they admire her talent, and, as the 
French say, ‘‘ Quelle jolie femme!’’ M. Brouet is a 
‘young artiste of the Huntly Wright genre that is so 
popular now with Parisians, and dances with vigour. 


The Ambassadeurs are doing well with ‘‘ Au petit Bon- 
heur,’? and Miss Campton and M. Ardot ‘* bring the 
house down.”’ 

The Théatre Marigny, with its Marigny Revue, is 
crowded nightly with the Smart Set drawn by Miss 
Adelaide, J. J. Hughes, and Claudius. 

The Jardin de Paris gives a good show, and is the 
rendezvous of American and English visitors, for whom 
the Can-Can dances are a never failing attraction. 


M. Louis Borney, director of the Thédtre Marigny, 
has just died, rich and respected, at the age of fifty-four. 

Twenty years or so ago he was a waiter in a second- 
rate café, but knowing the taste of the public, and with 
a shrewd insight into human nature, he got a job as 
manager of a Brasserie-Bar near the Bourse. He became 
acquainted with M. Despez, who was proprietor of a 
Café-Concert at Montmartre, and together they took over 
the once well-known Casino de Paris. They made a suc- 
cess of it, and took over several other theatres. He was 
not an educated man, but combined shrewd businesslike 
methods with a decided artistic taste. Many well-known 
artistes as Polaire, Loie Fuller, Lise Fleuron and Régina 
Badet were ‘‘ discovered ’’ by him, and he was one of the 
first Parisian directors who gave the superb mountings 
that are now so usual in revues. 





‘*L Instinct,” play in three acts, by M. Henri Kist- 
maeckers. Produced at the Théatre Grévin. 

The Thédtre Grévin is really a ‘“‘ side show’”’ of the 
famous Musée Grévin, the Paris Mme Tussaud’s.  Pro- 
vincials, English and American tourists, family parties, 
and occasionally a blasé Parisian compose its audiences. 
Yet it has just given us a play, ‘‘ L’Instinct,’’ that ranks 
as one of the best productions of 1911. It is quite sure 


to go on one of the big theatres, for, besides being 
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written by a well-known novelist, it is replete with human 
interest. 

Jean Bernou is an elderly surgeon living in the quiet 
suburb of Saint-Cloud. He has married a young woman, 
Cécile, who is sick and tired of the humdrum, quiet life, 
and longs for a young lover and a life of pleasure. This 
ill-assorted couple lives in the house of Dr. André Bernou, 
the surgeon’s brother. Quite near them Lucien d’Arteuil, 
a young man of twenty-five, has a little villa, too. Now 
Lucien, like most of his class, has exhausted his strength 
in excesses of all kinds, and is in a galloping consump- 
tion. He falls violently in love with Cécile—the amour 
Frangais, which is not quite what English people under- 
stand love to be. Cécile commences to flirt with the sickly, 
passionate lover, and out of pity goes further than she 
intended. They have a friend, Thérése, who is on a visit 
to Cécile, and they take hér in their. confidence, and, of 
course, @ la Frangaise, she helps on the adulterous love- 
making. Now it happens that a former patient of Jean 
Bernou, named Lautriquet, has become connected with a 
Private Detective Agency, and spies out the love affair. 
He, on his part, makes love to the chambermaid of the 
Bernous, and is ‘‘ able to get up a case,’’ especially as 
he has managed to get hold of a draft copy of a very 
compromising letter. He comes to Jean Bernou, and 
sells him the document and notes of -the ‘‘ case.’’ The 
surgeon, to save a scandal, and because he really loves 
his young wife, decides to leave Saint-Cloud and travel 
to a distant part of France. Cécile will not go away. 
She makes all sorts of pretexts to remain, but finding 
they are useless against her husband’s determination she 
gets Thérése to arrange a final meeting with Lucien 
d’Arteuil. Thérése brings Lucien to Cécile’s bedroom. 
Cécile tells her lover that this must be the last meeting, 
as she is going away with her husband. Lucien is so 
overcome with the news and excitement that he falls in a 
fit. In the meantime Dr. André Bernou, the brother, has 
suspected what is going on, and, having hidden himself 
in his sister-in-law’s bedroom, sees and hears all that 
takes place. So when Lucien falls in a fit he comes for- 
ward, as he says, to save Cécile from her indiscretion. 
He examines Lucien and finds that in falling he has 
broken his skull, and cannot be moved from the room. 
Now Jean has been informed that his wife was having a 
last interview with Lucien, and seeks her everywhere, 
never suspecting that she would meet her lover in the 
bedroom of her own house. This would be so unusual in 
French intrigues of this kind. However, he comes in, 
questions Cécile, and as Lucien d’Arteuil’s state requires 
an immediate operation, which Jean as a surgeon can 
perform, she avows all her naughty acts in the never- 
mind-what-befalls-me-but-save-him style. Jean Bernou 
is not such a stupid old man as she thinks, and he gives 
it to her hot end strong, and just tells her plainly what 
she is and what he thinks of her and the consumptive 
lover. He flatly refuses to perform the operation, and 
goes to the couch to throw Lucien out of doors, but when 
he sees the wounded man the instinct of professional 
duty awakens in him, and it is not the lover of his wife 
but a patient whom he can save that is before him. He 
becomes calm, and, turning to his brother, the physician, 
he says, ‘* Let’s to work,’’ and the curtain falls. ; 

The acting was remarkably good, and will compare 
most favourably with that of the great stars. MM 
Prayva as Jean, Darnay as André, Valot as Lautriquet, 
Miles Alvys Guy as Cécile, and Sauer as Thérése deserve 
praise for their excellent work. 
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PERATIC societies fall fairly comfortably into two 
classes—-those who play Gilbert and Sullivan and 
who don’t. Exceptions, of course, there 
are, but it will usually be found that if the first class do 
stray away from their beloved Sullivan, it is merely an 
interlude in which to exploit some such comic opera as 
‘* The Mountebank,’’ ‘* Les Cloches de Corneville’’ or 
‘* Merrie England.’’ And the reason is not far to seek. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan class requires a chorus and 
principals who can sing first and act afterwards; the 
musical comedy class will dispense largely with singing 

from the musical point of view—and asks for dash and 
verve and acting accomplishments from __ its 
exponents. There is, indeed, a third variety which seeks 
to keep alive some of the early French and English comic 


those 


some 


chief operatic societies have definitely cut out from ticir 
repertoire all those delightful and really typical light 
operas at once the glory and the distinction of the British 
stage. But the artistic resultant is hardly comparable. 
It is all to the good that the machine-made and old- 
fashioned specimens of the early Victorian drama should 
be tabooed, but it is a much more arguable point 
whether the substitution of, say, ‘*‘ The Girl Behind the 
Counter ”’ for ‘‘ The Gondoliers,’’ is not bad for the 
ultimate development of the musical amateur. For one 
thing, the selection of these up-to-date ‘‘ hotch-potches ”’ 
inevitably tends to the strengthening of the imitative 
faculty rather than the art of acting. Most musical comed es 
nowadays are written for and round the peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies of particular artists, and the amateur playing their 





Players in ** The Ne’er dv Weel,” at Maidenhead. 


operas, such, say, as the Sydenham Hill Operatic Society, 
but one questions whether the result in these instances is 
worth the labour entailed. It is a little curious—or, shall 
| say, symbolic of the growing confidence of the amateur 

that the second class, ‘‘ those who don’t,’’ are largely 
I refer, of course, here to the London 
societies, not to the provincial or even suburban clubs, 
to whom Gilbert and Sullivan are still the be-all and end- 
all of their operatic existence. There is only one society of 
any importance within the five-mile radius keeping up the 
Savoy tradition—TI refer to the London Operatic Society 

and even that has flirted very creditably this season 
with ‘* Mirette ’’ and ** The Superior Sex,’’ and one must 
also bear in mind that the importance of the work done by 
this society is to a large extent nullified by reason of the 
fact that the locale of its performances is the Cripplegate 
Institute, whose stage is admirably suited to straight 
comedies, but is lamentably small for any production 
where very much movement or grouping is required. 

It would seem that just as the principal dramatic clubs 
are breaking away from the conventional comedy, so the 


in the ascendant. 


Written and composed by Paul Pym 


parts must—or, at least, usually does—adopt their par- 
ticular mannerisms. For instance, no one can conceive 
the Teddy Payne part in ‘‘ The Toreador ’’ without the 
Teddy Payne lisp, and to do him justice the amateur 
taking it on doesn’t attempt the plain sibilant. I shall be 
told that a good imitation is infinitely better than a bad 
original rendering, but I take leave to doubt it—at least, 
from the point of view of the performer. To me, at any 
rate, the selection of many of the societies is a mistake, 
and only helps to widen the gulf between the attempt of 
the amateur and the finished effort of the professional. 
Seldom have I ever been able to forget that it is an 
amateur crowd at work when they endeavour to interpret 
these ultra-modern musical plays. The more music the 
better for the amateur. Take, for instance, the work 
this season of two of the societies who typify the second 
class. The Stage Club scored a success with ‘* Tom 
Jones ’’—which contains delightful music—and made a 
bad break with ‘‘ My Mimosa Maid,’’ while The Mas- 
cots were as excellent in ‘‘ San Toy ”’ as they were ineffec- 
tive in ‘* The Toreador.”’ 
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Smart clothes don’t make 
the man or woman but 
they help. Don’t spoil an 
otherwise smart appear- 
ance by wearing badly 
polished boots. Use 
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on your footwear—whether brown or black. It is 
a comparatively new polish, but it is good—very 
good. ‘That and cheapness are its claims to your 
attention. Try itmyou won't be disappointed. 
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PETER ROBINSON’S, oxford st. London, W 





Model 538. 
For average figures, low bust, deep below 


waist. Price 8/11 





Adjusto Model. 


For full figures. The ideal figure-reducing 
Corset. In two qualities 21/9 & 15/11 


AUTHENTIC CORSETS 
FOR 1911 


No former season’s models of Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets have ever 
done so much to enhance the high reputa- 
tion these celebrated Corsets have enjoyed 
during the past half-a-century as have 
the superb new Coronation models, many of 
which are designed exclusively for us. 
A full range is now being shown at our 
Corset Showrooms, and every lady should 
make a point of seeing the superb model 
969, which was recently exhibited at the 
great Fashion Reception at Claridge’s 
Hotel, recently opened by Lady Massie 
Blomfield, and was so much admired by 
the fashionable assembly. This model can 
be obtained only from us. 


Ladies are invited to write for a selection of 
these new models on approbation, for without 
actually trying on a pair it is impossible to 
form any adequate idea tof the advantages in 
cut and fit conferred by 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSETS 


BP 
THE CORRECT CORSET BASE 


It is a common idea in the minds of some ladies 
that to attain the slimness essential for the present 
style it is necessary to compress the figure. 
Such an idea is quite wrorg. The appearance 
of slimness conferred by the Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets is somewhat deceptive, and is 
attained solely by perfection in fitting, with a 
due recognition of the fact that there is no beauty 
save in proportion. These corsets are designed 
on an elaborate system of graduation, so that all 
figures may be fitted to perfection. Their superb 
shapes are certified correct for the prevailing 
mode, and cannot be had in any other make, 
even at four times the price. 

Unless Ladies take great care in the selection of 
their Corset this season, they will experience keen 
disappointment in the exquisite Coronation Mode, 
for without the correct corset base it is impossible 
to ceproduce this historic mode in the full depth 
of its beauty and charm. It is useless paying 
heavy fees to dress artists if you do not provide 
them with the perfect corset foundation to work 
upon. The difficulty is that ladies are at a loss 
to know which corset to select, but in purchasing 
corsets of the high reputation of the Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets, all worries as to 
the authenticity of the Corsets are banished, and 
ladies are assured that perfect corset base without 
which the realisation of the charming new mode 
is impossible. 








CALL, OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET, POST FREE ON APPLICATION 











Model 840. 
A charming new Model. Very low bust, 
long over hips. Price 25/- 





Model 565. 
For average figures. Low bust, 


deep below waist. Price 10/6 


PETER ROBINSON’S, oxford st., London, W 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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HERE is hope in Ireland that a Royal residence 

may be acquired there, and that a Court and Levée 

at Dublin Castle may be an annual event; Edin- 
burgh, too, is fondly hoping that Holyrood may become 
a real Royal residence, but the northern capital will be 
disappointed ; the Scottish palace, rebuilt by Charles II., 
will never be recognised as a Royal abode. It has never 
stood well in Royal favour, though Queen Victoria spent, 
at long intervals, a night or two there. When George IV. 
paid his triumphant visit to Edinburgh he resided at Dal- 
keith Palace ; here, too, King 
Edward stayed, and when 
Queen Victoria visited the 
Scottish capital a few years 
after her accession she occu- 
pied the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
great house close to Edin- 
burgh, staying there five 
days, and the gallery at Dal- 
keith has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only room 
in a private house in which a 
Drawing Room _ has_ been 


held. 


Holyrood is, unfortunately, 
close to one of the worst 
quarters of Edinburgh. In 
one of those enormous piles 
of buildings, which in earlier 
times formed the best houses 
in Edinburgh, a well-known 
lady had, many years ago, 
a strange experience which 
might have ended in tragedy. 
Hearing sounds of distress, 
she went in and found a 
woman lying in bed very ill. 
She did what she could to re- 
lieve her, and, haunted by the 
look of distress shown in the 
woman’s eyes, she visited 
her again and again. One 
day an evil-looking man en- 
tered, but he accepted the Photo] 
explanation of her presence 
with civility, and even 
offered to show her a shorter way back. The sick 
woman was terribly agitated, and, signing to her to bend 
close, told her in a fearful whisper to go at once by the 
way she came. Soon after this Edinburgh was horrified 
by the trial of the criminals who decoyed and murdered 
victims for the sake of selling their bodies for dissection, 
and there was little doubt that the sick woman had saved 
the life of one who was kind to her. 


The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, who were at 
Dalkeith for the Royal visit to Edinburgh, are at Lang- 
holm Lodge, their shooting-box, for grouse-shooting. 
They remain there until the late autumn, when they pay 
a short visit to Drumlanrig before going to Dalkeith for 
the winter. Langholm, in a wild part of the Dumfries- 





Lady Ashby St. Ledgers vives. 
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shire hills, is quite a modest place, and the house party 
there is mostly confined to members of the family. The 
district is associated with the redoubtable Johnnie Arm- 
strong, a Border hero, who, in the days of James V., made 
himself a power in the debatable land between England 
and Scotland, levying blackmail as far south as New- 
castle. He rode with twenty-four able gentlemen well 
horsed, but he never molested any Scottishmen, says a 
contemporary. Yet this did not save him. James, 
under pretext of a hunting party, made an expedition 
against him and hanged the 
lot, notwithstanding many 
tempting offers from the 
rievers for a respite. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch 
keeps her birthday _ this 
month, and will have good 
wishes from a large circle of 
devoted relatives and affec- 
tionate friends. The ducal 
family is as numerous as it 
is united, and, despite her 
high rank, no children could 
have had a more attentive 
mother than Her Grace of 
Buccleuch. All her sons are 
keen sportsmen, good riders, 
and cricketers of an excel- 
lence equal to that of the 
average professional. They 
can also make a speech, take 
a hand at amateur theatri- 
cals, and—one of them at 
least—write a play, whilst 
most of them have served 
the country either in the 
Navy or Army. The Duke 
and Duchess celebrated their 
yolden wedding last Novem- 
ber twelvemonth. 

It is not generat: known 
that the old Border rivalry 
of generations ago yet sur- 
There is an idea that 

the feeling has died out, but 
if the old Border games were resuscitated there would be a 
dangerous revival of the antagonism which resulted in so 
many fights between the Percy and Scott retainers. Some 
time last century a Duke of Buccleuch organised some 
games at Drumlanrig, and Scott partisans took to serious 
fighting with their rivals, and talked of raiding an English 
village to avenge some imaginary slight ! 


[Lallie Charles 








Lord and Lady Tweeddale are now at Yester, Hadding- 
tonshire, which will be their headquarters for several 
months to come. There will be parties for grouse-shoot- 
ing this month and a succession of guests for partridge 
and covert shooting in the autumn, the estate being a 
good all-round sporting property. Just now Yester, a 
big, rather plain, but very comfortable structure, is at 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


its best as a residence, the gardens being extraordinarily 
brilliant and unusually full of bloom. 

Lord and Lady Breadalbane are at Taymouth Castle 
for grouse-shooting, but next month they go to Black 
Mount, in Argyllshire, for deer-stalking. Taymouth, 
not far from the head of Loch Tay, stands among beauti- 
ful gardens and woods. The splendid structure is only 


about a century old, but the original stronghold was 
built hundreds of years ago by Sir Duncan Campbell, of 
Breadalbane and the Duke 
comparatively 


Lochawe, from whom Lord 
of Argyll both descend. 

modern, Taymouth has the 
air of an old feudal castle. 
A magnificent — staircase 
leads to a superb hall with 
lofty ceiling glowing with 
armorial bearings, and 
there is a grand gallery. 
Great 
up. 


But though 


state, too, is kept 


Blackmount is the largest 
forest in Scotland, and a 
veritable home of sport, 
though deer and = salmon- 
fishing are the chief attrac- 
tion, there being 
grouse. Beside the 
fortable lodge are 
buildings in remote 
nesses of the forest, at 
which Lord and Lady 
Breadalbane often spent the 
night attended only by 
stalkers and ghillies, de- 
pending on themselves for 
a simple supper and break- 
fast, and sleeping on hard 
beds fragrant with the 
scent of woodruff blooms, 
with next morning a ‘‘ tub 
in an india-rubber bath F 
in water ice-cold from the 
burn. Yet Lady Breadal- 
bane is mostly known to 
the world as the brilliant 
hostess of Harcourt House, 


few 
com- 
small 
fast- 


Cavendish Square, now 
pulled down, who enter- 
tained so sumptuously when 
her husband was Lord 
Steward under Mr. Glad- 
stone. She is still a hand- 
some woman, who dresses 


well and richly and wears 
magnificent jewels on great 
occasions, but she is at her 
best and happiest during 
the autumn sojourn at Blackmount. 


Photo) 


Lady Ashby St. Ledgers is a prominent hostess in the 
Liberal interest, but she has, during the season just 
closed, done very little entertaining at Wimborne House, 
where, owing to Lord Wimborne’s indifferent health, she 
is now hostess in place of her mother-in-law. Elder 
daughter of Lady Ebury, herself a very handsome woman 
of her day, Lady Ashby St. Ledgers is still youthful and 
very pretty, and she presides with charming grace amid 
the sumptuous surroundings of Wimborne House, and at 
the ancient manor house of Ashby St. Ledgers, the home 
of the Catesbys, of Gunpowder Plot notoriety, near 
Rugby. Her taste in dress and jewellery is unrivalled, 





Miss Ivy Gordon-Lennox 


and on some occasions she wears a singularly becoming 
tiara of diamond fern-leaves. 


Macleod of Macleod, twenty-third Chief of the Clan 
Macleod, was seventy-two last month, and in celebration 
of the event he was presented by the members of the clan 
with an illuminated address. Macleod’s seat is Dunve- 
gan, in Skye, which has been the home of the Macleod 
chiefs since the thirteenth century, but parts are un- 
doubtedly of even greater antiquity. On his estates 
Macleod is held in high and well-deserved esteem, for 
he is an excellent landlord, and his father nearly ruined 
himself in an heroic attempt 
to save his peasantry from 
starvation during the great 
famine of the ’forties, and 
in order that his property 
might recover, took up his 
abode. in London and ob- 
tained a post in the’ South 
Kensington Science School. 
The reigning chief, Captain 
Norman Angus Macleod, 
served in the Black Watch 
during the Zulu War, and 
he is a mighty hunter and 
great traveller. He has 
two daughters, but no son. 
His brother is Sir Reginald 
Macleod, whose daughter 
made that adventurous and 
romantic journey through 
the wilds of Africa to visit 
the grave of her fiancé, Mr. 
Boyd-Alexander, who died 
on an exploring expedition. 


Dunvegan is a most in- 
teresting structure, and a 
most comfortable residence, 
despite its severe exterior. 
The Macleods claim descent 
from the Norse Vikings, 
who once raided their in- 
hospitable shores, and in 
their ancestral home they 
still live in semi-feudal state 
with a piper, and at night a 
cresset flaring from the 
ancient keep. There are 
many interesting relics at 
Dunvegan: the fairy flag 
which, when unfurled in 
battle, ensured victory to 
the Macleods; a drinking- 
horn, referred to by Dr. 
Johnson in his famous tour 
with Boswell in Scotland ; 
another drinking-cup men- 
tioned by Sir Walter Scott; a waistcoat worn by Prince 
Charlie during his wanderings in Skye, with a piece 
of the young Pretender’s hair, and the bagpipes used by 
Macleod’s piper in the half-hearted attempt loyalist 
clans made to surprise Prince Charlie at Moy before 
Culloden. 


([Lallie Charles 


Lord and Lady Home, with their unmarried daughter, 
Lady Issobel Douglas-Home, are spending the next 
eight weeks or so at Douglas Castle, Lanarkshire, where 
they will have several guests for grouse-shooting, in- 
cluding their son-in-law and daughter, Lord and Lady 
Dunglass. Lord Home is twelfth of his line and one 
of the richest peers in Scotland. He and the Countess, 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


a woman of great charm and culture, but who has long 
been much of an invalid, belong to the old school, and 
their house parties are exclusive. They like their great 
Lanarkshire mansion, part of the immense estates of 
the Dukes of Douglas, which came to the Earl through 
his grandmother, co-heiress of the last Lord Douglas. 
But though Douglas is a pleasant enough residence in 
the summer, it stands high, and is bleak indeed in the 
winter, the winds of the rolling stretches of moorland 
being keenly penetrating. 

Douglas Castle is not well known, but it is a stately 
and most imposing place. The present building, which 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth century, is the 
last of several structures which have occupied the site, 
but big as it is, the pile is only a wing of the abode 
the owner had planned when death stopped his opera- 
tions. It is the old stronghold of the Black Douglases 


Algernon being yet delicate after her long illness. Miss. 
Ivy Gordon-Lennox is one of the prettiest and best 
dressed girls in Society. She has inherited the fioted 
good looks of her mother’s family, has small features and 
beautiful fair hair, and always is most exquisitely 
dressed. 


Lord Haddington has just entered upon his eighty-fifth 


year, yet he is as well and active as many men twenty 
years his junior. He is a charming old man, and one of 


the most popular members of the peerage, generous to a 
degree, kindly disposed towards everyone, and always 
ready to do a good turn. He is an anti-vivisectionist and 
a most determined opponent of all kinds of cruelty to- 
animals. It is his proud boast that though he has been 
shooting all his life, never has he taken a long shot so 
that the animal or bird might get away to die a lingering 
death. Lord Haddington, whose three unmarried daugh- 





Braemar Castle 


and the Red, and has many gruesome legends. A 
terrible incident was the capture of his castle by young 
Sir James Douglas, one of Bruce’s lieutenants. He 


surprised its English garrison one Palm Sunday when 
the soldiery were at church, but being at the time merely 
a guerilla chief, and unable to hamper himself with 


prisoners, he killed them all among the meal and malt in . 


the cellar, broke up the wine tuns among the horrid 
mess, which was given the name of the ‘‘ Douglas 
Larder,’’ poisoned the well, and set fire to his strong- 
hold. There is little about the grand castle, with its 
many stately apartments, filled with splendid pictures, 
specimens by Raeburn, Vandyck, Gainsborough, and 
Reynolds, to recall such a ghastly tragedy, but in the 
ruined church near by is the tomb of the good Sir James 
Douglas and the silver urn containing his heart, or 
rather the dust of it. 


Lord and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox have been 
entertaining a succession of week-end parties at Brough- 
ton Castle, Banbury, where their only daughter has been 
assisting her mother in the duties of hostess, Lady 


ters live with him, has been at Tyninghame, his place 
in his titular county, famed for its splendid woods, 
planted generations ago by a previous earl on land that 
would not repay cultivation. At present the Earl and the 
Ladies Baillie-Hamilton are staying at Arderne: Hall, 
Cheshire, where they reside for hunting. 





Lord and Lady Dalhousie are at Invermark, their big 
forest in Forfarshire, for grouse-shooting and, rather 
later, deer-stalking. Nowhere in Scotland is better sport 
obtained than in that great cluster of forests which link 
the counties of Perth, Forfar and Aberdeenshire, one of 
the best of which is Invermark, an area of thirty thou- 
sand acres. There is a good lodge amid splendid scenery, 
where Lord Dalhousie, the Lord Panmure of the Crimean 
War, and his sister were visited in 1861 by Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert, who rode across the mountains 
from Balmoral. A monument over a spring in Glen 
Marks points out the spot where the Royal party lunched, 
and other objects of interest are a ruined church and the 
old castle of Invermark. The picturesque little Highland 
resort of Edzell is the nearest village to Invermark. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


Lord and Lady Dalhousie care little for town, and live 
mostly at Brechin Castle, going for August, September 
and October to Invermark. The youngest and prettiest 
of Dowager Lady Ancaster’s daughters, Lady Dalhousie 
was much admired as a debutante, having perfect fea- 
tures, dark hair and eyes and delicate colouring. Lord 
Dalhousie’s mother was a great beauty of her day. She 
died very suddenly, and her death so affected her husband 
that he expired the following day, leaving a nine-year-old 
heir—the present earl—to succeed him. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald-Bosville-Macdonald, who has 
for some time been looking out for a residence in Skye, 
has taken Duntulm Castle, a place in the old country of 
his ancestors, the Lords of the Isles. Sir Alexander, it 
may be remembered, was last year the plaintiff in a 
romantic case, which resulted in his wresting the senior 
baronetcy of Scotland from his distant kinsman, Lord 
Macdonald. The case rested on a marriage declared to 
be irregular, but Mr. Macdonald-Bosville, as he was 
then, proved that it was in order, and consequently was 
enabled to claim the baronetcy he wanted. He thereupon 
assumed the additional surname of Macdonald and is now 
Sir Alexander Macdonald-Bosville-Macdonald. 


M. and Mme Vagliano have left town for Keith Hall, 
Lord Kintore’s place in Aberdeenshire, which they have 
taken until October. Keith Hall is a handsome though 
somewhat severe-looking house, but with a most com- 
fortable interior, a cheery apartment in particular being 
the entrance hall, which has oaken beams across the 
ceilings and red walls covered with a number of Australian 
arms and weapons. M. and Mme Vagliano are a popu- 
lar couple, as well known in Paris as they are in London, 
where they have a_ beautiful house in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, and give some wonderful dinners and 
luncheons. Prince and Princess Christian are among 
their most intimate friends. M. Vagliano is a Russian, 
his wife being a Greek. Already a very rich man, M. 
Vagliano inherited an enormous fortune from an uncle. 
He is a good sportsman and a keen judge of a horse. 





The shooting at Keith Hall extends to fifteen thousand 
acres, all low ground, so ‘‘ the First ’’ is the opening of 
the shooting season there, but there is salmon fishing in 
long stretches of the Don and Urie, which usually give 
good sport. The gardens are extensive and very beauti- 
ful throughout the summer. Among the treasures of 
Keith Hall is the key of Dunottar Castle, reminiscent of 
the incident that brought the family their earldom—the 
saving of the Scottish regalia, or rather the Keith asso- 
ciation with that romantic episode. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin have been making a brief 
stay with Lord and Lady Craven before going north to 
Balmacaan, where they will remain until about the middle 
of December. At this beautiful place in Inverness-shire 
Mrs. Bradley Martin entertains ceaselessly throughout 
the season, and next month she will have, for the 
Northern Gathering at Inverness, a big party of guests, 
whom she puts up at an hotel for the meeting. Equally 
devoted to Balmacaan is her only daughter, Lady Craven, 
who, with her husband, spends most of the autumn with 
her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin have had 
Salmacaan for so many years—about thirty—that it is 
regarded as their own, but they rent the place from the 
Yowager Lady Seafield. It is an ideal sporting property, 
for besides deer, grouse and all other Highland game, 
there is excellent partridge and pheasant shooting. 

An incident unprecedented, in the annals of shooting 
once occurred at Balmacaan. With Mr. Bradley Martin, 


a guest—Lord Home, I believe—was walking in a line 
with beaters when he had a quick right and left 
at rabbits scurrying through the bushes. When the 
rabbits were picked up a dead woodcock was found lying 
beside each of them! 





There is great satisfaction on Deeside at the announce- 
ment that the Braemar Gathering next month will be 
attended by the King and Queen and the Royal children, 
also by the Princess Royal and Duke of Fife; in fact, all 
the Royalties then in Aberdeenshire will be present. In 
Queen Victoria’s time the gathering, which is held on an 
ideal site at Braemar Castle, was a great function, Her 
Majesty always attending and taking the keenest interest 
in the competitions, but in the last reign it languished 
somewhat, King Edward not being so greatly enamoured 
of things Scotch as his mother. There are many refer- 
ences to it in Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands,’’ and on one occasion Her 
Majesty records her satisfaction at seeing ‘‘ our ghillie, 
Duncan, who is an active, good-looking young man, 
win ’’ at ‘‘ racing up the hill of Craig Cheunuich, which 
was accomplished in less than six and a half minutes.”’ 


Braemar Castle, which is rented by Princess Dol- 
gorouki, though she does not occupy it much, was 
originally a hunting seat of the Earls of Mar. It was 
burnt down some time in Scotland’s troublous period, but 
was rebuilt by the Government and garrisoned by Eng- 
lish troops for the purpose of overawing the Farquhar- 
sons, the most powerful clan in that part of the 
Highlands. For quite a hundred years it was unoccupied 
and deserted, but the owner, Mr. Farquharson, of Inver- 
cauld, did it up and furnished it, taking care to preserve 
its quaint antiquity. Though merely a rather small, 
plain building, Braemar, or old Mar Castle as it is called 
locally, has a great interest for visitors, owing no doubt 
to its associations, when in the reigns of George I. 
and George II. it was occupied by Hanoverian troops to 
check Jacobite sympathies. 


A lonely holiday indeed is being spent by Lady Frances 
Balfour and her daughter Alison, who are at Tiree, an 
island of the Lesser Hebrides belonging to her brother the 
Duke of Argyll. They have gone there for the rest of 
the summer and for the early autumn. Tiree, which is 
where Lady Frances’s sister, the late Lady Victoria 
Campbell, lived for most of the year, devoting herself to 
the crofters and fishermen on the Duke of Argyll’s lonely 
possessions in Scotland, is a rather desolate place with a 
population of about two thousand, who live chiefly by 
breeding black cattle and exporting poultry and eggs. 
The island is practically treeless, whilst the lodge is a 
small, plain whitewashed house, with a _ wind-swept 
garden, in which, however, poppies and fuschias flourish, 
and commanding wide views over the low clover-clad 
shores of the island to the bold headlands of Mull and 
Ardnamurchan to the east. Lady Frances Balfour is 
the widow of Colonel Eustace Balfour, who died a few 
months ago. 


Lord and Lady Zetland are at Letterewe, their beauti- 
ful place on Loch Maree in Ross-shire. Since Lord 
Zetland purchased the forests of Letterewe and Fisher- 
field from Mrs. Liot Bankes he has been the owner of 
forty-five thousand acres of first-rate sporting ground, 
with some of the finest scenery in Scotland. At the 
beginning of the month Lady Zetland was on a visit to 
her brother, Lord Scarborough, at Sandbeck Park, York- 
shire, where on August 2nd she opened a bazaar, Lady 
Bradford performing the ceremony the following day. 
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The following statement 
appeared in 


* TRUTH” 


and has an important 
bearing on the subject of 
purity of food supplies 


‘Undoubtedly if all articles of food were as care- 
fully manufactured and as exactly what they represented 
themselves to be as those which I have passed under 
review, the world would be much healthier, wealthier, 
and wiser. The day may come when all foods are pre- 
pared under conditions as hygienically perfect as those 
which are so scrupulously maintained in the St. Ivel 
factories and warehouses. That day is not yet. Still, 
year by year Science is becoming more and more the 
handmaid of diet, telling us what food we should eat, 
and telling the manufacturer how that food should be 
prepared. Unfortunately, it is not every manufacturer 
who listens to the bidding of Science, and does his best 
to fulfil her mandates. 


‘‘ Fortunately the manufacturer who does so usually 
meets with the reward he seeks. Excellence of produce 
is the usual result of obedience to the scientific behest, 
and excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. 
Ivel preparations, creates demand. It is a lesson which 
sooner or later all manufacturers of articles of food will 
need to learn for themselves, and if they neglect it and 
find themselves distanced in the race for popular appre- 
ciation by those wiser than themselves, they will only 
have themselves to blame. The success which has 
attended the scientific methods of the manufacturers of 
the St. Ivel preparations is quite sufficient to show 
which way the wind of public estimation is blowing. 
The public wants its food pure, and it wants its food 
good, and when it realises that any particular food is 
both pure and good it will insist upon having it.’ 


VEL 





LACTIC: 


Ivelcon, St. Ivel Potted Meats, 
St. Ivel Pies 


Visitors to the Festival of Empire should visit the St. Ivel 
Kiosk (opposite the Main Bandstand), where St. Ivel Cheese 
and Ivelcon can be tasted free of charge. 
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When you get home weary 


from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
re nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet (not a ta ), and for 


value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” 
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you can pay cash or 


Send only 


and the balance in “:> 

monthly instalments. ‘ 

Carriage paid to 

‘your door on first 

payment. It comes ‘ $ 

in three colours—blue, red, or green. : 


HACKNEY FII.L UP THIS COUPON 


Divan Chair SS Se | |||) 
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To HACKNEY FURNISHING Co., LTD., 


FURNISHING | 1094 tose Oxtord st., W., or Mare St., Hackney, N. 


Gentlemen,— Please send me one of your “Ozford” 
co., LTD. divan saddlebag and velvet chairs at 47/6. lenclese 
West End Address 


fret t of 4/- and agree te 4. 
sotite"Gi te pad" Chats be alitared fee 
103 & 105a OXFORD ST,,W 
Head Offices & Showrooms 


MARE STREET 
HACKNEY 











P.S.—State colour of chair preferred, 
WAN 











Are You Worried 








or Undecided? 


If so, send birth date, 


time (if known), and 
full names, with 1|/- 
P.O. to cover costs 
of chart. 
RESULTS WILL 
ASTONISH YOU 


SEND TO 





Mons. W. DE KERLOR (“The Psychic”) ¥ 
1 Piccadilly Place (adj. Piccadilly Hotel), London, W. 


OCCULT LIBRARY AND BOOK STORE 
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DO NOT BUY 


ANY 


SOUVENIR OF 


“KISMET” 


until you have seen that in the 


“PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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PUZZLE-ADS. 


Unique Advertisement Competition 


NO ENTRY FEE 


THE COMPETITION 


We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertisement pages in this number. These Puzzle 
pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces 
have been taken and write the name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 


There will be no Entry Fee. 


Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one of the 
advertisers in this issue between 15th August and Sth September—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. The article or articles 


purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but they must be purchased within the specified 
period from an advertiser in this issue. 


Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. 


Only one solution may, be written on any one 
line. 


Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must be used for each set, and a receipted 
account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 


The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 


The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded to those whose 
solutions are first opened. 


Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to 


PUZZLE-ADS, 


c/o “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
THE PRIZES 


Regent Street, London, S.W 
The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for 
TWO Orchestral Stalls at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to 
be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th September. The Competition will be continued each 


month until further notice. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘‘ Madge’’) 


NE of the most prominent features of 
() now waning season, both in Paris 

and in London, has been the popularity 
of black and white, and it still continues. The 
bains-de-mer trousseaux of the smart Parisiennes 
have seen it exploited in every possible way. 
The dark blue and black tailor-mades, whether 
in satin, cloth, or charmeuse, are turned back 
with revers in striped black and white, and many 
of the hats are trimmed in the same fashion. 
There is, in fact, a perfect rage for it, and many 





Chalk-White Straw, with Feather Mount. 
Fine Cream Straw Mushroom, with Cream Chiffon Bow. 


Blue and White Striped Straw Toque, arranged with Bow of 
same at back. 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


‘ 


Foulard Walking Dress 


i. In Cherry-coloured Foulard, laced with Black Velvet ; Lawn 
Collar and Cuffs 





entire costumes are made of these stripes, usually of 
equal width. A very striking costume worn at the 
Trouville races was in striped black and white silk 
muslin, of the thinnest, through which a bright tur- 
quoise under-dress was plainly visible. The little belt 
(they are now worn very narrow) began high up in the 
back, and finished an inch or so above the normal posi- 
tion of the waist in front. It was in turquoise satin 
piped with black. The gown was all in one, of course, 
though furnished with a belt. The revers were in black 
and white striped silk, piped with turquoise. They were 
very small, and even smaller were those which finished 
the sleeves, ending midway between elbow and wrist. 
The hat worn with this was black Tégal of the finest 
crin, trimmed with lingerie wings—another novelty of 
the late season. 


THe Toucnu or BLacx. 

There are very few smart gowns on which there is 
not the telling touch of black which makes what the 
French describe as the accent of the costume. At these 
races a young girl with dark hair and colourless skin 
wore a soft, transparent reseda gauze over rose-colour, 
with a trimming in tablier form of biscuit-coloured lace. 
One side and one sleeve of the bodice were in this 
lace, the other in the rose colour veiled with reseda. The 
bodice was collarless, and was trimmed with a turned- 
down frill of the very finest lawn, bordered with narrow 
Valenciennes. The biscuit lace was carried up to the 
collar. Across and across it was a trellis of narrow black 
velvet, similar to thé style shown in one of our illustra- 
tions (No. 2). Above the lace that finished either sleeve 
was a little rouleau of black chiffon. In all white gowns 
the rare touch of black gives a wonderfully artistic relief. 
For instance, a princess dress in white broderie Anglaise 
has a little black silk jacket, and is bordered with a 
band of black silk. The hat is black, with black tulle 
draperies, and a large cream-coloured rose holding its 
folds at the back. 


In Lace, Too. 

This has been a lace season, and the combination of 
black and white in this ideal material has been as various 
as it is interesting. Sometimes it rather fails in being 
becoming, and for this reason—that there are equal 
quantities of the two negatives of colour. Many black 
gowns are trimmed with a wide band of white rose 
point, the imitations of which grow more and more won- 
derfully correct. A little of the lace is introduced in the 
trimmings of the bodice, but the wide band detracts from 
the apparent height of the wearer. This would not 
matter if she were always tall, but when the reverse is 
the case the effect is not good. Lace is very much worn 
on hats, and voluminous draperies are coming in again. 
They are certainly most becoming. A white chip hat 
draped with black chantilly, very fine and light in design, 
is an instance, the lace drooping over the back and at 
one side in a way that frames a pretty face bewitchingly. 
We shall see this fashion exaggerated before long, but at 
the present moment it is just sufficient to be in good 
taste. Brides are wearing black and white for their 
going-away gowns, and one bride has even ventured to 
defy superstition so far as to have a black gown for her 
travelling dress, trimmed with white lace. Her hat was 
remarkably pretty. It was fine black crin trimmed with 
an old square of Brussels lace that had been worn by her 
grandmother as a veil. Its creamy colour was a good 
example of those ‘‘ tender tints of fading ’’ which our 
Laureate has noted and enframed in verse. 


Or Hats. 

It is now recognised as a sartorial rule that only small 
hats are to be worn at present with tailor-made costumes. 
They suit some women admirably, especially those who 
have attained to a becoming style of coiffure. The large 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


hat is of less extent than it has been for a couple of years, 
and is perched at a more becoming angle than its prede- 
cessors. It is almost always worn with a lingerie, or 
what may be described as a garden-party costume. It 
has been, and continues to be, a feather season, and the 
Lancer plumes, though still worn, have had to give 
precedence to the long ostrich feather, fully curled. Some 
of these are over half a yard in length, and are propor- 
tionately expensive. The fronds of these beautiful 
feathers are many inches in length, and the art of the 
curler seems to have improved. Nothing could be lovelier 
than a saxe-blue feather of this order worn by Princess 
Alexander of Teck on a recent occasion. With a bolero 
gown in white cloth, with embroidery down:the front 
from neck to feet, and covering the gauntlet cuffs with 
which the sleeves were finished, was worn a black satin 
hat with the brim turned sharply up from the face. Its 
sole trimming was an immense feather in a beautiful tone 
of emerald. The price of this feather probably exceeded 
that of the costume, charming though the latter was. 
The little bolero was fastened closely round the waist by 
means of buttons set upon the wide black satin sash, and 
buttonholes in the fronts of the bolero itself. The sash 
hung in a long end down the left side. The Queer has 
been wearing some very pretty hats, and almost always 
they are trimmed with suverb ostrich feathers, not of the 
drooping Lancer order, but fully curled, and making a 
soft fluffery above her kind, expressive face. To others 
Her Majesty leaves the more exaggerated styles. The 
poke hat is one of the latest styles adopted by the smart 
world. It seems to have caught on in some of the 
highest quarters, and certainly makes a telling frame for 
the face. It is a kind of compromise between hat and 
bonnet, and its usual trimming is a cluster of feathers 
passing round the crown. One of the newest shapes in 
hats resembles a helmet plus a narrow turned-up border, 
the hat itself usually in black, and the border in white 
straw. The feathers appear to come out of the centre of 
the crown, and droop towards the wearer’s face and 
neck. Long black velvet ribbons fall from the back. 
Extremely becoming is the hat with lace crown and brim 
completely surrounding the face, covered with black or 
some colour in harmony with that of the costume. One 
of these is in a soft grey-blue tone with long black satin 
strings depending from the back at one side. The gown 
is in striped épinglé, and the revers are turned back with 
black satin matching the strings. The cuffs match these. 


TAILOR-MADES. 

The military sash for tailor suits has had a revival. It is 
wonderful how military fashions appeal to our sex. We 
delight in having a coat braided Hussar fashion, or with 
those decorative frogs which are the sign and token 
of the military tailor. The sash feminine, however, 
is much less heavy than the rich and expensive article 
worn by the officer. With a white cloth gown this sash 
is in black satin, weighted with a beaded fringe, headed 
by a bead embroidery. It passes under the small bolero, 
in the same material as the gown, and hangs at the 
left side, one end much longer than the other. It is 
narrower than the sash to which we have become accus- 
tomed, and is, in fact, the exact width of its military 
prototype. A handsome sand-coloured tailor-made has 
this sash in bright chestnut brown, and the fine straw 
hat matches the colour precisely, It is trimmed with 
lingerie wings. Some tailors are trimming their black 
velvet costumes with lace. This seems an innovation 
indeed, but so numerous have innovations been of late 
that one or more does not count. 

Garpen Party Gowns. 

A very charming specimen is in_ biscuit-coloured 

guipure over flesh-coloured chiffon, and made with a 


Lace Evening Gown 
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In Lace or Filet, with one side of the Bodice in Powder-Blue Silk, 
which is carried down to form a drapery on the Skirt; Vest of 
Jewelled Embroidery and Black Velvet Ornament. 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


Holiday Costumes 
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1. Pink Linen, piped with Black and embroidered in Black, Pink 


and Blue on the Bodice, Cuffs and Belt. 


yoke of finer guipure caught into a little tucked band, 
which is finished round the neck with a line of the gui- 
pure. To wear with this is a large black satin hat with 
a line of white round the brim, and another two inches 
behind it, underneath. It is trimmed with imitation 
ospreys, which rise like a little fence all round the crown. 
Another pretty garden-party dress is in flesh-coloured 
crépe chiffon, worn in a little square train over an under- 
dress of fine silk-net embroidery, bordered with a band 
of silk matching the colour of the gown. A telling touch 
is provided by the collar and cuffs of black chantilly over 
white. A tablier of cream-coloured insertion and white 
chiffon over mole-coloured ninon forms a charming and 
refined-looking costume for a wedding or garden party. 
The bodice portion is draped rather loosely, according to 
up-to-date styles, and the skirt is gathered in three rows 
round the waist. Blue and black have been one of the 
favourite colour combinations of the season, and are well 
exploited in a long black chiffon coat lined with royal 
blue and trimmed in a very elaborate design of beads 
and chain stitch in royal blue. These trimmings com- 
prise a deep band round the edge of the skirt and a very 
deep cross-over collar, which fastens the coat on the left 
hip under a handsome black ornament. 


BATHING COSTUMES. 

Black silk advances in favour with every year for the 
purpose of bathing costumes. One of the latest designs 
fastens over on the left side under a band of broad 
trimming which hides the buttons. The combination 
bathing suit has many devoted adherents. A very thick 
quality of black satin is liked for smart bathing cos- 
tumes; it does not cling inconveniently to the figure. 
The very daintiest possible caps are worn, some of them 
with curled fringes of hair fastened round them, and so 
manipulated with a foundation of strong net that the 
water does not disturb their arrangement. The French 
watering-places set the fashions in this direction, and 
bathing corsets, boots that button high up over the 
ankles, and the most coquettish of trimmings on the 
gowns themselves, betoken less a love of sporting in 
the waves than of exhibiting one’s dainty costume on the 
planks at Trouville and elsewhere. It must be rather 
pleasant to combine the delights of bathing with the 
gratification of vanity. 


TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 

British tweeds have never been so light nor 
so artistic in colour as they are at the present 
moment, as those who attended the Duchess 
of Sutherland’s tweed party may have con- 
vinced themselves. For travelling nothing 
could be more perfect than a blue-grey tweed, 
which does not show the dust and which is 
made of .proportions sufficiently ample to be 
quite comfortable during a long day’s wear on 
foreign or home railways. One scarcely dares 
to mention both in the same breath, so great 
is the superiority of most of the Continental 
railways over our own. The homespuns and 
striped cheviots produced by our manufacturers 
are equal, if not superior, to any that come to 
us from abroad. The short coat is infinitely 
preferable to the long for these travelling suits, 
but there must, of course, be the indispens- 
able long white coat, for on board ship and 
also for long nights spent in the train, when one finds 
an all-enveloping garment convenient. 





2. Grey and White Striped Flannel Coat and Skirt, the Side Skirt 
scalloped and the Fronts of the Coat lightly scalloped in 


Revers. 
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AVOID TORN STOCKINGS | 


by wearing 


KGinesly 


“ANONA’ 
Hose Supporters 
fitted with Rubber Grips 
















@, Made in the “Kleinert way ” — that 
means perfection of manufacture, the high- 
est possible excellence in every respect. 


@ They give perfect support — always, 
without slackening in the least degree. 
That’s because the elastic and the metal 
fittings are expertly chosen. 


@, Only the finest English elastic is ‘used. 


The Rubber Grips are of the best and 
hold the stocking firmly without tearing it. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 





MADE IN BLACK, WHITE, SKY OR PINK, 
COTTON OR SILK, PLAIN OR FRILLED ELASTIC, 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENDS. 


TO “CLIP-ON,” “*PIN-ON” OR “SEW-ON” 











PRICES from 6d. to 1/114 per pair. 








Send 1/— P.O. for sample pair, in Silk, 

to clip-on, with single ends, or 1/6 for 

double ends. State colour and whether 

plain or frilled elastic, and we w.ll forward 
through nearest draper 








Kleinert’s, 62c Basinghall St., London, E.C. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Results of Third Puzzle-Ads 
Competition 


The following are the three Prize-winners :-- 


Miss Winniz Payne, 59, Addison Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 


C. TOMPKINSON, 14, St. James’s Villas, Winchester. 


Miss VioLer WintTLE, 31, The Avenue, Eastbourne. 








Book Notes 


The Dance. By An Antiguary. (John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsohn, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 


HE preface tells us that ‘* this sketch of the icono- 

graphy of the dance does not pretend to be a history 
of the subject, except in the most elementary way.’’ 
However, its ** historic illustrations of dancing from 3300 
B.C, to 1gtt A.bD.’’ and the accompanying text are alike 
interesting «and instructive, and as a primer to the 
serious study of such more elaborate treatises as those 
quoted at the end, The Dance is ** just the thing.’’ 

Little Songs. By Etta Erskine. (Truelove & Hanson.) 
EDICATED to ** My Mother,” and with a charming 
illustration of the authoress by way of frontispiece, 

these Little Songs will be of interest to all admirers oi 

Miss Ella Erskine. ‘* Daffodils,’* which has been set to 

music by Cyril Scott, is perhaps the best. The authoress, 

like so many other modern lyrists, would do well to 
remember that it is not enough to rhyme merely second 
and fourth lines. Every line in every poem should have 

a rhyme somewhere. This may mean considerable rack- 

ing of one’s brains at first, but as a discipline for the 

poetic wits it is invaluable, and the resulting improve- 
ment, both in matter and musical effect, more than makes 
up for the extra exertion. 











SAMUELS 


(3 Depéts) 


STRAND, W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors; Musicians; Statesmen ; 
English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 
including “False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “The 
lue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 
The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 
ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
l/- per packet of 6. (Post Frec.) 


150 STRAND 
POSTCARD DEPOTS 








84 STRAND 
197a REGENT ST. 





Join our ‘* Approval Club.” New cards sent on approval 
us published, post free. Send Name and Address. 


LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection of toys and funcy goods 

for presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS" a SPECIALITY 

(brown or white), from Ghd. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes 
(guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 
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Illustrated 
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NOTICE. 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Manager, or Adver 
tisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, London, S.W., according to the 
department to which they respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained from the 
principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or will be sent direct 
trom the office on the following terms: 


Unitep Kincpom. s. d. 
Twetve Monts ius ial ale ihe sine 6 o prepaid 
By post, packed in cardboard ... ain: ee oa 


or for Stx Montns, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post gd. 
ForeiGn CounrtTRIEs. 

Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ... mc 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard sii 4 

Single copies 6d., by post o#d. 
Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the Kingshurst 
Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed ‘“‘ Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 
In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of ‘‘The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated’’ please communicate with the Publishers at the above address. 

Postage will be refunded. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


Mme Kyrle, of 15, South Molton Street, W., is showing 
some exceptionally becoming confections in millinery and 
costumes, and all those with a desire for the fashionable 
should make a point of visiting her salon. Mme Kyrle 
has been rightfully described by her numerous clients as 
an artist in dressmaking and millinery, and ladies who 
take an opportunity of visiting her showrooms readily 
agree: Although only the latest designs are to be found 
at her establishment, Mme Kyrle’s prices are very 
moderate, and ladies never place orders with her that are 
not carried out to their entire satisfaction. 


Tue A.D.C. Exuipition.—Among'sst the very varied 
exhibits by members of the Arts and Crafts section of the 
Arts and Dramatic Club there is some very excellent 
hand-made jewellery in gold and silver by H. Burdett- 
Cunningham, for which there is a considerable demand, 
as Mr. Cunningham not only makes up his own designs 
but also undertakes and carries out work to clients’ per- 
sonal taste; he also renovates and resets old jewellery 
and makes a speciality of hand-beaten table and toilet 
silver work. It may be noted that the prices are very 
moderate. The exhibition includes every kind of art and 
craft work, and will be open free from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily throughout the vear. 


Mme Renée le Roy, of 71, Park Street, Hyde Park, 
W., may be described as the connecting link in fashionable 
millinery between Paris and London. ‘The well-dressed 
Society woman of London does not indulge in quite such 
a wildly extravagant design as her sister in the Gay City. 
Mme le Roy has created for herself quite a reputation 
for her adaptations of the latest Parisian fashions to suit 
the taste of London. Her experience in Paris has taught 
her that, to keep customers, she must know what style 
and colour and model of hat will best suit them, and by 
interesting herself in the appearance of her clients over 
here in a similar manner, she has created for herself a 
large clientéle. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in 
demand. ‘‘ Cambrunnen ”’ is not a medicinal water, but a 
pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘‘ Taunus,”’ 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104, 
Great Portland Street, or can be had at all the best clubs 
and restaurants by asking for it. Its antacid properties 
counteract the acidity, so it can be taken with wine or 
spirits. 








SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
ensured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 





By Special Appointment FR to His Majesty The King. 
us 


ALL THE WIGS, ETC., USED IN 


“MACBETH” 


WERE SUPPLIED BY 


W. CLARKSON 


Costumier and Perruquier to H.M. The King 
41 & 43 WARDOUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W 


SIR HERBERT TREE writes: 
DEAR MR. CLARKSON, 

* King John.”’ “ Hamlet," “ Falstaff," ‘* Mare Antony,"’ “* Bottom,” 
etc., all owe something to your artistic care. In these and countless other 
parts you have rendered me valuable aid, and I have great pleasure in 


testifying to this, and wish that you may long enjoy the prosperity you have, 
and well deserve, 


I remain, yours very truly, 
(Signed) HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 








Theatrical and Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 





The “ DANDY ” Shoe, as worn by 
THE LEADING ACTRESSES. 


Shoes as supplied to SIR H. BEERBOHM 
TREE and the Principal Ladies & Gentlemen. 


FE very a of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ 


utdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 


The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, says :— 
“They are first-rate Bootmakers and bestow 
great personal attention." 





The Shoe and Leather Record says :—"' Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
highest credit on British craftsmanship.”’ 


H. & M. RAYNE aor tevedos) 


Illustrated Price List post free. 





Every requisite for the Stage. 








L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided the Costumes 


and Uniforms for 


“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 


and other important pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 














CONTENTS 


PAGE 
THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 

“Macbeth” - - : - 165-184 

Story of ‘ Macbeth,” by H. V.M. - - 166, 167 

About the Players, by John Wightman - = 185 
DRAMA OF THE MONTH 

By Ded-Hed_ - - - - 186 
DRAMA IN PARIS 

By Charles Hart de Beaumont - m 187 
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With Presentation Plate, in 3 colours, of SIR HERBERT TREE as “‘ Macbeth.” 








Delicious COFFEE 


WHITE we 
. BLUE WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old 
For Breakfast and after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity, 


it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 





PEATMOOR 


Pure Highland 


Wholesale: Hansons, London. 


























| REGO. TRADE MARK Ne, 804004. | 


Stocking 


The only “GRIP” that ‘ GRIPS” 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 





on the HIPS 
All the A nae Gage Double 
Width. clip Ends. 
2. Plain Cotton Elastic No. iol. iB No. 601 1/ ) 
in. Plain Silk » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/-| per 


Lb Frilled Art Silk » No.607 I/-... No. 606 1/6{ pair 
in. Frilled Best Silk;, No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6) 


BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA. 
If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 1 Fa 606 
The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.E. (6 per pair 


No. 607 — 
1/- per pair 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W 


NEW SILK 
SPORTS COATS. 


Mixture Yarn Silk Sweater 
Jacket (as sketch No. 1), made 
from extra bright double- 
combed, two colours of silk, 
giving mixture effect. A very 
smart garment for country 
wear. Stocked in a quantity 
of mixed shades. 
Price 73/6 
Capstomatch- - - 25/- 


Real Silk Knitted Coats (as 
sketch No. 2), can also be worn 
double-breasted. A most use- 
ful garment for sports wear, 
country and seaside. Stocked 
in 100 shades. 36 inches long. 
Price 72/6 
The New Raglan Silk Knitted 
Coat (as sketch No. 3), a pro- 
duction for summer wear, 
combining elegance with utility. 


Price 94/6 














Being made upon 
the premises, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Ltd., can 
guarantee both the 
Quality and the 
Purity of every 
Pomeroy Preparation. 


Pomeroy Skin Food 


Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows in face 

and neck, and materially assists in eradicating wrinkles. 

By clearing, freshening and softening the skin, it is 

restored to a youthful and healthy appearance. 

Does not encourage the growth of Superfluous Hair. 
Prices: 1/6, 3/6 & 5/- per pot. 


Pomeroy Face Powder 


Absolutely pure, hygienic, sanative, impalpable ; con- 
tains no lead, chalk or bismuth. __In three shades. 


1/6 & 2/6 a box. 


Pomeroy Liquid Powder 


Adheres readily to the skin, conceals facial blemishes, 
and is delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 





All these Preparations can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, 
etc., or will be supplied post free on receipt of price by 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 


29k, OLD BOND ~TREET, LONDON, W. 








Are You Worried 
or Undecided? 


If so, send birth date, 
time (if known), and 
full names, with 1/- 
O. to cover costs 
of chart. 
RESULTS WILL 
ASTONISH YOU 
SEND TO 
Mons. W. DE KERLOR (“The Psychic”) 
1 Piccadilly Place (adj. Piccadilly Hotel), London, W. 
OCCULT LIBRARY AND BOOK STORE 











“MACBETH” 


The Costumes for this notable production were 
provided by 


B. J. SIMMONS & Co., 
7 &8 King St., Covent Garden, w.c. 


(NOTE—ONLY ADDRESS) 





Dresses from this or any other play reproduced 
for Fancy Dress Balls. 





Telegrams: “ History, London.” Telephone: 5568 Gerrard. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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